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JUDGMENT AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


Tue Engraving prefixed to this article is a 
representation of the death of Socrates, from 
a picture of the celebrated historical painter, 
Louis David, exhibited in the Louvre in the 
year 1787. We annex a brief account of the 
subject of this much admired Painting, being 
confident that it cannot fail to interest our 
readers, 

The document containing the accusation 
against Socrates was in the Temple 
of Cybele as late as the second century of 
the Christian ian era, of which the following is 
a translation :— 

‘“ Melitus, son of Melitus, accuses Socrates, 
son of Sophroniscus, of being guilty of 
denying the existence of the gods of the 
republic, making innovations in the religion 
of the Greeks, and of corrupting the Athe- 
nian youth. Penalty—Death.” 

Melitus, who was a tragic writer of mean 
order, was engaged as an accuser in thi 
affair, by the wealthy and more powerful 
enemies of Socrates. Amongst them were 
distinguished Anytus and Lycon, the for- 
mer a rich artizan and zealous democrat, 
who had rendered very important services 
to the republic, b pre Bs ybulus in 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, and in 
establishing the liberty of his country. The 
latter was an orator, and, therefore, a politi- 
cal magistrate, to which office the Athenian 
wry were entitled by virtue of the laws 
0 

Socrates was seventy years of age when 
summoned to appear at the Areopagus. 
The news of this event did not excite much 


surprise, as Gn poorls had long expected it. ing 


Aristophanes, the celebrated comic poet of 


Athens, had ly undertaken, at the 
instigation of Melitus, to ridicule the vene- 
rable character of the philosopher ; 


when once he was calumniated and de- 
famed, the fickle ceased to revere 


that man whom they had before looked upon 
as a being of a superior order. 

The enemies of: Socrates were of two 
classes—the one consisted of citizens who 


this and with malice, The race that 


they, the thunders of Jupiter exercise a 
salutary influence over the minds of some, 


e. 


composed 
petstitious and bigoted, of the vicious and 
imbecile, who were daily 
censures and sarcasms of the 
In fine, of that set of narrow, 
minded men, who look upon the w 
and fame of their neighbours with 
had 
was 


i 
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ith 





to condemn 

The friends and disciples of 
losopher saw the danger that 
and with anxiety and fear P 
round their master, supplicating 
or to adopt some means of defence; but 
would do neither. Lysias, one of the most 
celebrated. orators oe ee a 
pathetic oration gen he rogege friend 
to pronounce, 4s hi presence 
of his judges. Sect ah i 


appeared to 
moment when compared to the 
of his duty in upholding to the e 
the truth of his principles and the 
character. 


and of his 


Socrates, though both eloquent and per- 
suasive in conversation, was not é.of 


“ Athenians,” he said, in ci 
“I hope T shall succeed in my defence, {f 
by su ing, good may result from it; 
but I look. 
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The two chief accusations against So- 
crates were—firstly, that he did not believe 
in the religion of the state; secondly, that 
he was guilty of corrupting the minds of 
young men, and of disseminating the dis- 
belief of the established religion. 

Socrates did not reply in a direct manner 
to either of these charges. Instead of de- 
claring that he believed in the religion of 
his country, he proved that he was not an 
atheist ; instead of refuting the charge of in- 
psi, $ Asien to doubt the sacred tenets of 
the law, he protested and demonstrated that 
it was morality that he taught them; and, 
instead of appealing to the compassion of 
his judges, he did not disguise the contempt 
in which he held the means practised by 
parties accused, who, in order to excite 
sympathy and compassion, bring their chil- 
dren and relations to supplicate, with tears 
in their eyes, the mercy of the judges. “I, 
also, have friends and relations,” he said, 
“and as to children, I have three—one a 
stripling, the other two in childhood ; yet I 
will not permit them to come here to excite 
your sympathy. Why will I not do so? It 
is not caused by stubbornness, nor by any 
disdain I have for you. For my honour, 
for your honour, for that of the repub- 
lic, it is not meet that, with the reputation, 
whether true or false, which I have acquired, 
I should make use of such means to pro- 
cure your acquittal. Indeed, I would be 
ashame@paf those who distinguish them- 
selves for wisdom, courage, or any other 
virtue'should, like many people that I have 
seen, although they have passed for great 
men, commit actions the most grovelling, as 
if death was the greatest misfortune that 
could befal them, and that, if their lives 
were spared, they would become immortal.” 

When Socrates had ceased speaking, the 
judges of the Areopagus found him guilty 
by a majority of three. On being demand- 
ed, according to the spirit of the Athenian 
laws, to pass sentence on himself, and to 
mention the death he preferred, Socrates, 
conscious of his own innocence, replied, 
“Far from deeming myself guilty, I be- 
lieve that I have rendered my country im- 
portant services, and therefore think that 
I ought to be maintained in the Prytaneum 
at the public expense during the remainder 
of my life—an honour, O Athenians, that I 
merit more than the victors of the olympic 
games. They make you happy in appear- 
ance; I have made you so in reality.” 

This reply in the highest degree exaspe- 
rated his judges, who condemned him to 
die by poison. When the sentence was 
passed, Socrates remained for a few minutes 
calm and undisturbed, then asked permis- 
sion to speak a few words. 

“ Athenians,” he said, “your want of 
patience will be used as a pretext by those 
who desire to defame the republic. They 
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will tell you that you have put to death the 
wise Socrates; yes, they will call me wise, 
to add to your shame, although I am not so. 
If you had but waited a short time, death 
would have come of itself, and thus saved you 
from disgracing yourselves. You see I am 
already advanced in years, and must shortly 
die. All know that in times of war nothing 
is more easy than saving our lives by throw- 
ing down our weapons, and demanding quar- 
ter of the enemy. It is the same in all dan- 
gers. A thousand pretexts can be. found 
by those who are not scrupulous about what 
they say or do. It is difficult, O Athenians, 
to avoid death; but it is much more so to 
avoid crime, which is swifter than death. 
It is for this reason that, old and feeble 
as I am, I await the latter, whilst my ac- 
cusers, who are more vigorous and volatile, 
embrace the former. I am now about to 
suffer the punishment which you have sen- 
tenced me to—my accusers, the odium and 
infamy to which virtue condemns them.” 

“ What is going to happen to me,” he 
added, “will be rather an advantage than 
an evil; for it is apparent, that to die at 
present, and to be delivered from the cares 
of this life, is what will best suit me. I 
have’ no resentment towards my accusers, 
neither have I any ill-will against those who 
condemned me, although their intention 
was to injure me—to do all in their power 
todo me harm. I will ask but one request: 
when my children are grown up, if they 
are seen to covet riches, or prefer wealth to 
virtue, punish and torment them as I have 
tormented you; and if they look upon them- 
selves as beings of importance, make them 
blush for their presumption. This is what 
Ihave done to you. If youdo that, you 
will secure the gratitude of a father, and 
my children will ever praise you. But it 
is time that we should separate ; I go to die, 
and you to live. Which of us has the best 
portion? No one knows, except God.” 

When he had finished, he was taken to 
prison and loaded with chains. His execu- 
tion was to have taken place in twenty-four 
hours, but it was postponed for thirty days 
on account of the celebration of the Delian 
festivals. Socrates, with his usual cheer- 
fulness and serenity, passed this time in 
conversing with his friends upon some of 
the most important subjects that could en- 
gage the mind of man. Plato relates, in 
the dialogue entitled “The Phedon,” the 
conversation which took place on the day 
preceding his death. That dialogue, without 
exception, is the most beautiful that the 
Greeks have left us. We regret being 
obliged to give only those passages which 
are more immediately connected with our 
recital. 

“* After the condemnation of Socrates,” 
says Phedon, “we did not allow a day to © 
escape without seeing him; and on the day 

















previous to his death we assembled earlier 
than usual, When we arrived at the pri- 
son door, the jailor told us to wait a little, 
as the Eleven were then giving orders for 


the death of Socrates. hen we entered, 
he was seated upon the side of the bed, his 
feet resting on the ground, and he spoke in 
that position during the rest of the day.” 
Speaking of the fear of death, Socrates 
said, “ Assuredly, my dear friends, if I did 
not think I was going to find in the other 
world gods good and wise, and men infinitely 
better than we.are, it would be wrong in 
me not to be troubled at death; but you 
must know that I hope soon to be introduced 
to virtuous men—soon to arrive at the as- 
sembly of the just. Therefore it is that I 
fear not death, hoping, as I do, according 
to the ancient faith of the human race, that 
something better is in store for the just than 
what there is for the wicked.” 

The slave who was to give Socrates the 
poison, warned him to speak as little as pos- 
sible, because sometimes it was necessary 
to administer the drug three or four times 
to those who allowed themselves to be over- 
heated by conversation. 

“Let the poison be prepared,” Socrates 
said, “as if it were necessary to give it two 
or three times,” then continued to discourse 
upon the immortality of the soul, mixing in 
his arguments the inspirations of sentiment 
and of poetry. 

“ Let that man,” said he, “ have con- 
fidence in his destiny, who, during life- 
time, has renounced the pleasures of the body 
as productive of evil; he who has sought 
the pleasures of science, who has beautified 
his soul, not with useless ornaments, but 
with what is suitable to his nature, such as 
temperance, justice, fortitude, liberty, and 
truth, ought to wait peaceably the hour of 
his departure, and to be always ready for 
the voyage whenever fate calls him. As 
for you, my dear Symmias, and Celes, and 
all around me, you will all follow at your 
appointed time. For me, as the tragic 
poet would say, the surly pilot calls me 
away. But now it is time to go to the bath, 
for I think it is better to drink the poison 
after I have bathed, and thus save the fe- 
males the trouble of washin ope a corpse.” 

“ Alas, my dear frien Crito said, 
“have you = orders for me, or for those 
present, with regard to your children or 
your affairs ?” 

“ What I have always recommended to 
you, Crito,” Socrates replied, “ to take care 
of yourselves—nothing- more. By doing 
80, you will render me a service, my family, 
and all who know you.” 

After Socrates had bathed, his children 
and his female relations were brought into 
his presence. He spoke to them for some 
time, gave them his orders, then caused 
them to retire. When he returned, he sat 
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down upon his bed, and had scarcely spoken 
when the officer of the Eleven came in, and 
said, “ Socrates, I hope I will not have the 
same occasion to reproach you as I have to 
do to others. As soon as I come to acquaint 
them that they must drink the poison, they 
are incensed against me ; but you have, ever 
since you came here, been patient, calm, 
and even-tempered, and I am confident that 
you are not angry with me. Now, you 

now what I have told you.—Farewell! 
Try to bear with resignation what cannot 
be y eneiiigl ” At saying these words he 
turned away, while the tears were streaming 
from his eyes. 

“T will follow your counsel,” Socrates 
said. Then, turning to his disciples, he con- 
tinued, “ Observe the honesty of that poor 
man. During my imprisonment he has 
visited me daily, and now see with what 
sincerity he weeps for me!” 

When the slave brought the poison to 
Socrates, the latter looked at him, and said, 

“Very well, my friend; what must I 
do? for you know best, and it is your busi- ; 
ness to direct me.” 

“ Nothing else but drink the poison, walk, 
and when you find your limbs grow stiff, 
lie down upon your bed.” At the same 
time he handed Socrates the cup, who took 
it without emotion or change of counte- 
nance; then looking at the man with a 
stead eye, he said, 

ell me, is it allowable to makeadrink- 
offering of this mixture?” 9» ‘st. as 

“ Socrates,” the man replied, ‘S@e;never 
prepare more than what is sufficient for one 
dose.” 

“ T understand you,” Socrates said, “ but 
nevertheless, it is lawful for me to Lah to 
God that he may bless my voyage, and 
render it a happy one.” 

Having said so, he raised the cup to his 
lips, and drank the poison with astonishing 
= and meekness. 

rates looked around and saw 
his friends vainly endeavouring to stifle 
their tears, he said, 

“ What are you doing, my companions? 
Was it not to avoid this that I sent away 
the women, and you have fallen into their 
weakness? Be quiet, I pray you, and shew 
more fortitude.” 

dwn he fl his lgs grow si hela 
and when he felt his legs Ww e 
down upon his bac hed Beene ae 
mended. The mae aa gave Soerate#: 
the poison then came forward, and after 
examining his legs and feet, he bound them, 

and asked him if he fet it. The dyi phi- 
losopher answered, “ No;” and him- 
self with his hand, he told his disciples . 
“that when the cold reached his heart he 
would leave them.” 

A few minutes afterwards, he exclaimed, 
“ Crito, we owe a cock to Esculapius; do 





debt.” These were 


not forget to pay the 
Socrates. 


Such was the end of the great philoso 
pher; and it may be truly said that he was 
the wisest, e best, : and the most upright 


you fancy the fragrant vapour— 
amber-coloured fat—the eh. dar dark brown 
meat—the clear delicious hot gravy! Ye 

! if beneath the glorious heavens there 

one wretch insensible to the merits of a 
beef-steak, so soften and enlighten him 
that, by the study of this, my eloquent essay, 
he may become a convert, and enter into 
the community of the blessed. 

By the term beef-steak, I mean, of course, 
rump-steak. Be not en’ ped, O unwary 
sg by the seductive dishments of 
the butcher, who may assure you that he 
can cut a tender slice from any other part. 
Treat his foolish with the utmost 
contempt. Do not listen to it; tarn another 
way ; hum over, ‘ Di tanti palpiti ;” count a 
hundred ; do anything but allow yourself to 
be deceived in an affair of this description ; 
and then, when the false butcher is out of 
breath, tarn coolly round and desire him to 
cut you two pounds from the rump. Stand 
by yourself, and see them cut thick, and then 
let the boy walk before you to your lodg- 
ings, bearing in his tray the glorious prize. 

And now comes another trial, in which, 
a you shew the least blundering ignorance, 

our i maneuvring with the 

butcher wi be utterly thrown away. 
ened in the shape of your 
tesdlety = ten to one, will want you to 
let her cook the steaks—will say that Mary 
will do them in five minutes and welcome 
—will talk about the mess you will make all 
over the stove, &c. Treat her as you have 
treated the butcher, with contempt. It is a 
hard and stern necessity, but it must be done 
if you wish to obtain the end of your desires, 
we a good. dbeef-steak well cooked. 
Procure from your landlady a gridiron, and 

walk at once into your own room. 

A question here occurs, which induces 
our subject to branch out into two great 
divisions, each of which includes many 
worthy and undoubted beef-steak lovers. 


retaining all gravy ; and this being, I 
think, a ling, I shall sup- 
pose the student to embrace it 2s 


Well then—the steak is on the gridiron, 
your table is near the fire,covered with a 
nice clean cloth, and with the usual con- 
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veniences ; you are standing near the 
meat with the intention of turning it—and 
how would you turn it? For the love of 
heaven, not with a fork, to let out all the 
beautiful gravy ! Don’t let the want of 
tongs be any excuse—turn it with the fire- 
tongs, with two knives, or with your fingers, 
but not with a fork, unless you wish at the 
same time to pierce the heart of any true 
beef-steak lover who may witness your 
insane act. 

Now it is done! off with it into the plate. 
There—sit down! What are you letting the 
steak cool for? What a deluge of gravy 
when the knife cleaves it asunder! Is not 
this a reward for all your trouble! 

And yet, alas! I fear written instructions 
can be of little avail; one lesson given by an 
initiated beef-steak lover at the side of a 
gridiron, would do more than twenty pages 
of dry advice. Still, if I have awakened in 
any breast a desire to know to the full 
len the delights of a beef-steak, I am 
more than satisfied.— Gulielmus. 


THE BUTTERFLY TO ITS CAPTOR. 
Stay, thoughtless spoiler, stay—a moment ponder 
Ere thou hast crush’d me in thy murd’rous hand; 
Oh! let me live awhile, to hover tte Bones 
Where the flowers their honey cups ex- 


richest 
From morn to eve abroad in earth and sky— 
Fain would I taste of some, for scarcely knowing 
What ’tis tolive, oh ! it is hard to dic! 


The life I ask, it is my all of being— 
No brighter hope have I beyond the grave ; 
ae thou canst not gaze unmoved, while 


is eta grant the boon I crave. 
Thine crue S touch—e’en where thou deem’st it 


Brushes a thousand feathers from my wing. 
Seem they but dust ?—those feathers were the 


brightest 
In hues that from the empyrean spring. 


Look on my slender form, so richly vested 

In azure plush woven a so stout eaten, 
ie Oe eae 

And canst thou still award pyran hw ween 


Has Mercy touch’d thine heart, and art thou 
thinking 


‘That HE who made thy nobler form made me? 
ee ere area ee oan ns 
From meditated harm ?—then I am free. 


A child of summer—brief is sen shen eng 
Nor! a ihe is HIS phe ’ 
made the rade te strongest, 


seeming 
salllinecsstnatenene 
Such as thou art, I was—an earthborn creature ; 
I died, and lay within a shroud and tomb ; 
1 sprang to life—oh ! how unlike in feature 
The form I left, this beauty to assume ! 


All t I death awaking, 
Yet once I die—to live no more ;— 
As then J ed shalt thou, the grave a 

















Then thou diest not again !—but all immortal 
If thou hast rested in a Christian’s Trust, 
In heavenly splendour from the tomb’s dark portal 
Shalt soar, an angel, from ae ticace 
EINELM. 


CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF 
WOMAN. 


Tere has been much useless argument on 
the question of the equality of the sexes. 
We might as well attempt tocompare the oak 
and the rose, the stately tree and clasping 
vine, or inquire into the comparative value of 
water and air, or of light and heat, as to ask 
which of the sexes should take the highest 
rank in the scale of intelligence or useful- 
ness. Though both sexes possess in common 
the faculties of mind which are enumerated 
by philosophers, these faculties are doubt- 
less modified by various courses, so that 
there often appears a marked difference in 
their mental organization, 

In the garden of Eden, woman was the 
tender friend and intelligent companion of 
man. Man was made of the dust of the 
earth, and woman was formed of a por- 
tion of his substance, and therefore more 
refined and feeble in her physical nature 
than man. Both were created in the image 
of God, who said, let them (not him) have 
dominion over all that is upon the face 
of the earth. We find, therefore, they were 
considered equal by their Creator; and 
Adam, in the fulness of his gratitude for 
the gift of a companion, said, “She is bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.” But 


woman disobeyed the command of God; th 


she fell from her pure and holy state, and 
long ages saw her a servile and degraded 
being. 

aye savage state we see woman treated 
as a slave ; her office is to carry the burden 
of her master, whom she follows to war, 
sharing all his privations and hardships. 
But she neither es of his pleasures, 
nor receives his or commiseration ; 
her greatest sacrifices are unheeded, or 
looked upon as incumbent duties. Where 
mere physical strength gives superiority, 
as among savages and barbarous tribes, 
woman must be the slave. God did not 
make her strong as man is; her whole 
frame was formed of a very small portion 
of his body. But the soul of woman was 
not made of a small part of man’s soul; it 
proceeded from the same Divine source, 
and we have no reason to believe was, at 
the creation, stamped with inferiority. Thus 
we find that in those states of society where 
intellect rather than bodily strength ele- 
vates the human being, where woman 
is allowed the advantages of intellectual im- 
provement, she rises in the scale oftexist- 
ence. 
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In ancient Egypt and India the condition 
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of woman was that of an humble dependent, 
respected as a mother, but entirely subject 
to the will of her husband. Even now, the 
immolation of the widow on the burning 
pile, with the dead body of her husband, is 
applauded, if not required, among the su+ 
perstitious Hindoos. 

In China, women have not been allowed 
to receive any. intellectual instruction. 
Greece, situated on the borders of Asia, 
now presents a singular mixture of Orien- 
tal manners and European institutions and 
habits. Amiong the ancient Greeks were 
some noble examples of female heroism; 
but nothing of that chivalric gallantry 
which prevailed in the middle ages, or of 
that respect for the female character which 
characterizes modern times. 

The poets have always endeavoured to 
make something of women, and to them 
our sex is ly indebted. Homer repre- 
sented females as simple and virtuous ; So- 
phocles made them heroines; Euripides 
gives them as examples of innocence, purity, 


and | devotion. 
The bone women were more respected © 


than the Grecian; they were allowed to 
appear at the public feasts, and to take a 
part in public affairs. But still the domi- 
nion of the father over the wife and children 
was like that over his slaves. Such was the 
condition of the Roman matron, the “ mater 
familias” of classical history. Although 
their patriotism was acknowledged. when, 
to satisfy the rapacity of the Gauls, they 
surrendered i 


cheerfully their jewels and 
money, and when, during the ic ‘ware, 
ey made a similar sacrifice to the ex- 


hausted exchequer of the state ; yet still 


in, in some measure, their 

natural rights, Cato describes their con- 

duct “as tending to a fatal overthrow of 

ee 
le; ” 


As the Romans became rich and power- 
ful, they introduced, with foreign luxuries, 
a taste for the arts and sciences; and wo- 
man, keeping pace with the spirit of the 
times, sought to extend her scale of educa- 
tion by her own efforts; thus the that 
followed was distinguished by the 
taste and intellectual cultivation of the Ro- 
man females. Juvenal, in his day, thought 
it presumption in the sex to attempt learn- 


and using in familiar con: the ele- 
gant idioms and that language, 
and expressing emotions: in 
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in Rome’s last days continued in many 
Cases as disciples of their mothers long 
after the first eight years had elapsed, 
which was the prescribed period of their 
tuition under the paternal roof. Here we 
see woman raise herself to be man’s equal 
by her own efforts. 

But let us turn from the ancient repub- 
lics, and view England. Rising from the 
obscurity of the dark ages, she continues to 
cultivate the arts and sciences until she 
almost becomes a second Rome, with her 
orators, philosophers, and statesmen. But 
where is woman? She is not slumbering in 
indolence, but is slowly advancing in the 
path of knowl with timid steps, but a 
fearless heart; her advances have been 
persevering, and she has received a rich 
reward. 

The last century exhibited a galaxy of 
female writers, whose labours have diffused 
among the women of the present age a 
general ambition to take a high stand in 
literature and science. Elizabeth Carter, 
Mrs. Chapone, Letitia Barbauld, Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and Hannah More, are women whose 
names history has garned up among her 
choicest treasures. 

The literary coteries at Mrs. Montague’s, 
as described by these ladies in their familiar 
letters, and by some of the distinguished 
male writers of that period, give us a de- 
lightful picture of women distinguished for 
talents and learning, meeting in social in- 
tercourse, and enjoying friendship, uninter- 
rupted by the petty jJealousies which too 
often exist among rival aspirants for fame. 
Mrs, Chapone, the excellent and sensible 
author of “ Letters to a Young Lady on the 
Improvement of the Mind,” in writing to 
Miss Carter, the learned translator of the 
Greek poet Epictetes, comments with be- 
—< indignation on an attack upon their 
mi friend, Mrs. Montague. The latter 
distinguished friend and admirer of literary 
talents will ever be honoured for her efforts 
to encourage literature among her sex, by 
bestowing on those who had distinguished 
themselves as writers or scholars the most 
marked attention, while ladies of noble birth 
and high aristocratic pretensions often found 
themselves excluded from their very select 
parties. But those were parties where 
wit and sentiment, rather than a parade of 
luxuries, constituted the chief entertain- 
ment, and where Johnson, Pope, Beattie, 
and Lyttleton were the beaux. Mrs. Mon- 
tague had, it seemed, presumed to write a 
literary criticism upon a production of Pope, 
for which she was ly treated by him 
in a work called “ Pursuits of Literature.” 
Mrs. Chapone, in a letter to Miss Carter, 
(which is published with the correspondence 
of the latter,) says : Isuppose you have seen 
and felt the same indignation that I did at 
the author, and the same contempt for his 
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taste, spleen, ‘etivy, and nonsense in that 
line ‘which displays them all :-— 


* Her yelp though feeble, and her stockings diwe.”” 


The learned Mrs. Montague, it seems, 
wore blue stockings, and as she was consi- 
dered elegant and refined in her taste, some 
of the ladies who attended her soirées also 
wore hose of the same azure hue. Being 
above all censure or scandal, the malicious 
could only attempt to ridicule them; and 
their harmless blue stockings were made a 
by-word, which has since terrified many a 
timid girl from the cultivation of a literary 
taste. To be called a blue stocking ! this 
would be horrid, and certainly frighten 
away all the beaux of one’s acquaintance! 
Thus, though Mrs. Montague herself was 
not hurt by the ridicule, (her circle notwith- 
standing having been the most brilliant of. 
any in London, and her society more courted 
than that of any lady of her day,)it has doubt- 
less done more towards discouraging female 
talents than volumes of — oo age 

inst their capacity, or the propriety o 
their pursuing the higher paths of farsie. 

To the literary ladies whose names I have 
mentioned, might be added the sprightly 
author of “Cecelia” and “Evelina,” the 
terror-stricken author of “'The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” who became crazed with the 
phantoms of her own brain ; the sentimental 
author of “The Children of the Abbey,” 
whose heroine was distinguished for wear- 
ing a white dress, and disdaining in poverty 
either servile labour or useful occupation of 
any kind ; wandering forth in satin slippers 
in search of adventures, and, while burden- 
ing the hospitality of poor cottagers, playing 
off the airs and graces of a tragedy queen, 
and interrupting the labours of the family 
to prepare tea in the arbour, where she 
might feel herself in a romantic situation. 
These novels all had their day, and their 
authors enjoyed a short-lived popularity, 
but their books are now seldom named, 
while Maria Edgeworth’s “ Practical Edu- 
cation,” Elizabeth Hamilton’s “ Treatise on 
the Mind,” and Hannah More’s“ Strictures,” 
will carry the names of their authors down 
the stream of time to future generations. 
Those who benefit human nature most, will 
doubtless receive the most gratitude; and 
the unbiassed judgment will ever award a 
higher place to those who instruct, than to 
those who amuse mankind. 


THE MISSIONARY. 


He left his native land, and far away 
Across the waters sought a world unknown ; 
Though well he knew that he in vain might stray 


In search of one so lovely as his own. 


He left his home, around whose humble hearth 
His parents, kindred, all he valued, smiled— 
Friends who had known and lov’d him from his 


birth, 
And who still lov’d him as a favourite child. 

























































He left the scenes by youthfal hopes endeared 
The woods, the streams that seoth’d his infau' 


ear, 
The plants, the trees, that he himself had reared, 
And every charm to love and fancy dear. 


All these he left, with sad but willing heart, 
Though unallured by honours, wealth, or fame, 
In them not even his wishes claim*d@ part, 
And the world knew not of his verymame. 


Canst thou not guess what taught his steps to 
stray > : 
*Twas love!—but not such love as worldlings 


own, 
That often smiles its sweetest to betray, 
And stabs the breast that offer’d it a throne. 


’Twas love to God ! and love to all mankind ; 
His master bade the obedient servant go, 
And try if he in distant realms could find 
Some, who His name and saving grace would 
know. 


*Twas this that:nerved him when he saw the tears 
His aged at their parting shed ; 

’Twas this that taught her how to calm her fears, 
And beg a heavenly blessing on his head. 


’Twas this that made his father calmly bear 
A godly sorrow, deep, but undismay’d— 
And bade him humbly ask of God, in prayer, 
His virtuous son to counsel, guide, and aid. 


And when he rose to bless, and wish him well, 
And bent a head with age and sorrow grey, 
Ev’n while he breathed a fond and last farewell, 
Half sad, half joyful, dash’d his tears away. 


“ And go,” he said, ‘“‘ though I, with mortal eyes, 
Shall ne’er behold thy filial reverence more ; 

But, when from earth to heaven our spirits rise, 
The hand that gave him shall my child restore. 


‘« I bid thee go, though human tears will steal 
From eyes that see the course thou hast to run; 
And God forgive me, if I wrongly feel— 
Like Abraham call’d to sacrifice his son.”” 


And he is gone! with ardent steps he prest 
Across the hills, to where the vessel lay, 

And soon, I ween, upon the ocean’s breast, 
They saw the white sails bearing him away. 


And did he go unfriended—poor—alone ? 
Did none of those, who, in a favour’d land, 
The shelter of the gospel tree had known, 
Desire to see its peaceful shade expand? 


°Tis not for me to answer questions here ; 
Let every heart its own responses give ; 

And all, to whom their fellow-men are dear, 
Bestow the bread by which their souls = — 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Tue late experiments of M. Delafontaine 
have induced us to throw together a few 
facts. connected with this science, as we are 
convinced this is the proper time for in- 
quiring into its truth or falsehood. We are 
not an imaginative people, though we are 
sometimes led away by fashion or the force of 
example, and therefore we require always 
some proof that the pretensions of any man 
to any especial art or science, should be set 
forth before proper and competent judges, 
and examined by them before we admit his 
claims. - But, on the other hand, the moment 
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some person of supposed knowledge of the 
subject affixes his imprimatur, we run into 
the opposite’ extreme. We will allow no 
cavil, no question, no argument upon the 
person’s abilities. So and so has said it, and he 
ought to know, and therefore argument is out 
of the question. We could illustrate this pro- 
position by a reference to Dr. Lardner’s pro- 
found opinion that steamers could not cross 
the Atlantic ; or to the idea that. prevailed 
previous to the establishment of railroads, of 
a physical impediment to the traction of the 
wheels a the rails, which led to the pa- 
tent of Mr. so ogg overcoming dis 
supposed difficulty. ose who travel on 
railroads or in steam-vessels at the present 
day are apt to wonder how any doubts of 
the kind could have existed ; but that they 
did exist we can adduce irrefragable proofs. 
Let us therefore now examine into the facts 
of animal magnetism or Mesmerism, without 
any reference whatever to theory, or any 
appeal to reason. Certain effects are pro- 
duced on certain individuals by persons 
possessing a power little short of the mira- 
culous. Of this fact there can be no doubt. 
Nay, the effects are admitted, but they are 
ascribed to imagination, to sympathy, to 
nervous affection, or to some other cause, 
which leaves the solution exactly where the 
inquiry commenced. Entering the field 
neither as a partisan nor an adversary, we 
are only desirous of eliciting the truth. 
Either animal magnetism is, or it is not, an 
imposition. If it be an imposition, let us 
scout its professors from our shores ; if not, 
let us calmly and dispassionately examine 
into their merits. A few remarks, there- 
fore, upon the earliest history of the science 
will enable us to come to a more decided 
opinion as to whether the inquiry is worth 
the time that it must necessarily cost. 
Mesmer, a native of Switzerland, from 
whose say sere the science has been named, 
was the first person in Europe who attracted 
attention by the practice of the art. His 
exhibitions, however, were attended with a 
great deal of mummery, with the playing of 
musical instruments, and the manipulation 
of iron spindles, issuing from a wooden cir- 
cular box. This box, or tub, admitted 
around it about fifty patients, and each pa- 
tient was connected to his“neighbour by a 
cord, while to render the chain of commu- 
nication more complete, the one pinched 
the other’s thumb. This new science pro- 
duced so much sensation in Paris, that the 
government appointed a commission to in- 
quire into its merits, at the head of which 
was the celebrated Benjamin. Fr i 
The report was unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of the new science, but it is worthy 
of remark, that Mesmer himself never came 
+ See pe ee ys commissi ip >. 
to explain the principles by which he 
operated, but one of his pupils, Desion, un 
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dertook to explain everything, but, as we 
have said, not to the satisfaction of the com- 
mission. Nevertheless, they admit that five 
out of fourteen sick persons experienced some 
effects from the operation, but attribute 
these effects to the influence of imagination. 
But, as we can only judge from effects, and 
allowing that Mesmerism works only 
through the medium of the imagination, 
still are not the principles which govern so 
tremendous an agency worthy of being in- 
quired into? Any objections urged either 
from analogy, from reason, or from expe- 
rience, can scarcely be entertained. At first 
sight, who would suppose that the combi- 
nation of certain plates of metal immersed 
in diluted acid would produce the extraor- 
dinary effects which we can see daily de- 
monstrated, either by the electro-galvanic 
battery or the voltaic pile? Or that the 
union and combustion of two gases should 
produce so great a heat as to consume iron. 
and reduce the diamond to its primitive 
elements? Or that Hall’s hydraulic machine 
should overcome the laws of gravitation, 
and raise water in spite of its physical pro- 
perties, simply by rapidity of motion? Or 
that the violet ray. of the prism should mag- 
netize iron? Yet these are facts which no 
one ventures to question, because they are 
daily demonstrated. Or shall we make any 
allusion to the daguerreotype, the electro- 
type, or the wonderful powers of steam, 
with its strange faculty of electricity ? Why, 
therefore, without inquiry, should we refuse 
to an individual the credit of ama age | 
latent powers, which are not common to 
our race? All fish have not the pro 
of the gymnotus—yet who doubts the power 
of the eel in the Adelaide Gallery to produce 
electrical phenomena? We could multiply 
cases .of extraordinary qualities, 
not only by animals, but by men. 
any one doubt the venom of 
of the cobro de capella, or of that horrid 
reptile common near the mines of Choco, 
in South America, whose bite is instanta- 
neous and frightful dissolution, when the 
body swells, and the whole frame in a few 
seconds is decomposed, and becomes a fluid 
mass of once eB corruption ? tena 
one question extraordinary facul 
‘which that iifdividual, pensioned at he 
Mauritius by the British government, pos- 
sesses of seeing vessels some hundred miles 
atsea? Or the fact of the Brahmin who 
could sit on air; or of another Indian who 
could bury himself for a month, as witnessed 
by Lieutenant Boileau, and then resuscitate 
himself; or of the case of Colonel Towns- 
hend, noticed by Cheyne, who could volun- 
tarily expire and again return to life? 
The power of the hazel twig in the hands 
of certain persons to point out the source 
long treated as fictitious ; 
but in twenty-second volume of the 
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Quarterly Review there is a well-authenti- 
cated case of Lady N.’s exhibiting this 
power in the presence of Dr. Hutton and 
others,.in a field near the new coll at 
Woolwich, and subsequently at PP roms: ang 
It would be an endless task to enumerate 
the frequent divergence from the ordinary 
laws of the human economy, in persons of 
peculiar idiosyncrasies, but we shall merely 
notice, in passing, the fact of Chabert swal- 
lowing eleven grains of phosphorus, and 
we forget how many of arsenic, with im- 
punity—a circumstance which, in a great 
measure, corroborates the statement of the 
Roman historian, that Mithridates was in- 
sensible to poison, while it brings to mind 
the anecdote of the ancient dame who had 
lived so long on poison that none could 
approach her bed without destruction. (See 
the Notes to Grey’s Hudibras.) 

Now, we ask, is there anything more 
wonderful in Mesmerism than in the facts 
we have enumerated? Wethinknot. But 
we are not insisting on the truth of the doc- 
trines of Mesmer ; all we contend for is, an 
impartial inquiry into the merits. 

e set aside yes f several of the ex- 
periments made by M. Delafontaine, such 
as the application of ammonia to the nostrils, 
the firing of pistols, and pins plunged into 
the flesh of the somnambulist, because Phi- 
neas Adams, a soldier in the Somerset 
Militia, in the year 1811, in a fit of malin- 
gering, actually submitted to as severe tests, 
without a murmur—nay, to severer tests, 
for his scalp was removed, and the skull 
scraped without his giving signs of sensibility ; 
yet, on procuring his discharge, in two days 
after he was seen at work ;* but we cannot 
set aside the fact that the somnambulist 
submitted, without a murmur, to the action 
of the voltaic pile and the electro-magnetic 
current without evincing any signs of pain 
or suffering. It is upon this point that we 
say inquiry is called for. If it be acheat, it 
is a magnificent one, and in proportion to the 
magnitude of the deception should the pun- 
ishment be meted. Let the inquiry be un- 
dertaken by proper persons—by men who 
are acquainted with the wonders of physical 
science, and not by pseudo-medical re- 
formers and political practitioners, and let 
their decision be final. The time has arri- 
ved. when no pretensions to science, however 
apparently wild or visionary, can be 
‘with contempt.— Correspondent of the Times. 


AFRICAN FEMALES. 


I TAKE this opportunity, (says Lander, in 
his Records of Clapperton’s last Expedi- 
tion,) of expressing my high admiration of 
the amiable conduct of the African females 


* For this case see Beck’s Med. Juris., or 4th 
vol. part 2, p. 159, of the Edinburgh Ann.-Keg. 

















towards me: iti sickness an@‘in health, in 
prosperity and in ‘adversity, their ki 
and affection were ever same. They 
have danced and sung with me in health, 
grieved with me in’ sorrow, and shed tears 
of compassion at the recital of my misfor- 
tunes. When a boy, and 
fever in the West Indies, women of the 
same race used to take me in their arms, or 
on their knees; sing and weep over me, 
and tell me not to die, for that my mother 
would break her heart to hear news; 
and, pointing to the ocean, they cheered 
my spirits, by saying that it loved the shores 
of England, and that it would shortly bear 
- on its meee ti sr rate In 
e, through whatever re; e wan- 
dered, whether enslaved as thes I have in- 


variably found a chord of tenderness and i 


trembling pity to vibrate in the breast of an 
African woman ; a spirit ever alive to soothe 
my sorrows and compassionate my afflic- 
tions; and I never in my life knew one of 
them to bestow on me a single unpleasant 
look or angry word. W. G. C. 





THE PARVENU. 


THE parvenu is not the man of humble birth 
or slender fortune, who by his talents, his 
industry, or any other meritorious quality, 
may have raised himself into society, 
or who, being originally in what is under- 
stood by good society, may by the same 
means become a member of that called high, 
=e precanrene eo in a 
wi riety good sense. e 
penu fs that Lalf-bred, ill-conditioned, Iitle- 
minded individual who, placed by the hand 
of fortune in one of the upper ranks of life, 
would bea disgrace to the lowest. 
oe is quite conscious of the 
dou! ground upon which he stands, and 
therefore attempts to support himself by the 


eee 
a gentleman, Alth he may have lived 
so long within sight of good examples:as to 
be exceedingly passable in society as to 

lly vulgar ; his 


If his name be Smith, he will write him- 
self Smyth, or Smijth, as if these were not 
merely obsolete modes of spelling the same 
name of a worker of metals. He measures 
a man by the standing of his tailor. A 


discovery that your coats are made by a 
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once to an immeasurable depth in his con- 
tempt. Should you, instead of wearing 
from white kid gloves in the ing, 


yourself in a pair of a colour fumée de Eon- 
dres, he sets you down for a “ sort of man 
that economises in gloves.” ash of 


ything in his appearance app 
what he has chosen to think de mauvais ton. 


where Russell-square is. 
dine at any i 
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sive one must be dow, as he calls it. He 
thinks it quite beneath his dignity to run 
about the town for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with it and its inhabitants, and 
to see what everybody else sees. So he 
knows very little of anything that lies be- 
yond his own, the English quarter. The 
parvenu abroad is completely of the nil ad- 
mirart school. He visits, of course, wher- 
ever he goes, (because to do so is fashion- 
able,) the galleries of art, and such other 
notable lions as all visit, even those travellers 
of whom it is said in Italy, “GI Inglesi 
viaggiono come bauli ;” but he is very careful 
of letting himself down by the expression 
of a favourable opinion. On the contrary, 
he sometimes exhibits a:refinement of taste 
in his condemnation which is quite edifying. 
We remember a parvenu entering the Pan- 
theon at Rome, who looked round the build- 
ing with half-shut eyes, and slapping his 
boot with his cane, exclaimed, “ humbug !” 


SKILL OF THE ANCIENT EGYP- 
TIANS.—LOST ARTS. 


Tue subject suggests a few recapitulatory 
remarks respecting the questio vexatu of 
“lost arts.” If the Thebans 1800 years 
before Christ knew less in some depart- 
ments of useful knowledge than ourselves, 
they also in others knew more. One great 
proof of the genius of that splendid line of 
potentates, entitled the 18th Theban dynasty, 
and the extent of civilization under their rule, 
was, that the practical, chymical, astronomi- 
cal, and mechanical knowledge which they 
shared with the priestly (scientific) colleges 
‘was in some respects equal to, in some re- 
spects greater than, our own. They made 
glass in great profusion (Diodorus Siculus,) 
and burning-glasses and lenses for glasses. 
They must have cut their delicate cameos by 
the aid of microscopes. Ptolemy describes 
an astrolabe ; they calculated eclipses ; they 
said that the moon was: diversified by sea 
and land (Plutarch de facie lune;) that 
‘*one lunar day was equal to fifteen of the 
earth ;” that “the earth’s diameter was a 
third of the moon’s ;” and that “the moon’s 
mass was to that of the earth as 1 to 72.” 
All these things shew good instruments. 
They made gold potable (inferentially ; 
Moses did so, who was a scribe brought up 
by the Sovereign Pontiff, and nursed in the 
“wisdom of the Egyptians,”) an “ art lost” 
till recently recovered by a French chymist. 
Their Widinaishie in gold, as recorded by 
Homer, and their golden clock-work, by 
which thrones moved, must have been ex- 
quisitely ingenious. They possessed the art 
of tempering copper tools so as to cut the 
hardest granite with the most minute and 
brilliant precision. This art. we have lost. 
We see the sculptors in the act of cutting 
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the inscriptions on the granite obelisks and 
tablets. We see a pictorial copy of the 
chisels and tools with which the operation 
was performed. We see the tools them- 
selves. (There are sculptors’ chisels at the 
museum, the cutting end of which preserves 
its edge unimpaired, while the blunt ex- 
tremity is flattened by the blows of the mal- 
let.) But our tools would not cut such 
stone with the precision of outline which 
the inscriptions retain to the present day. 
Again, what mechanical means had they to 
raise and fix the enormous imposts on the 
lintels of their temples at Karnac? Archi- 
tects now confess that they could not raise 
them by the usual mechanical powers. 
Those means must, therefore, be put to the 
account of the “lost arts.” That they were 
familiar with the principle of Artesian wells 
has been lately proved by engineering in- 
vestigations carried on while boring for 
water in the Great Oasis. That they were 
acquainted with the principle of the railroad 
is obvious, that is to say, they had artificial 
causeways, levelled, direct, and grooved 
(the grooves being anointed with oil,) for 
the conveyance from great distances of 
enormous blocks of stones, entire stone tem- 
ples, and colossal statues of half the height 
of the monument. Remnants of iron, it is 
said, have lately been found in these grooves. 
Finally, M. Arago has argued, that they 
not only possessed a knowledge of.steam- 
power, which they employed in the cavern 
mysteries of their Pagan freemasonry (the 
oldest in the world, of which the Pyramids 
were the lodges, ) but that the modern steam- 
engine is derived, through Solomon de 
Caus, the predecessor of Worcester, from 
the invention of Hero, the Egyptian engi- 
neer. The contest of the Egyptian sophos 
with Moses before Pharaoh, pays singular 
tribute to their union of “knowledge and 
me No supernatural aid is intimated. 
hree of the miracles of their natural magic 
(see Sir D. Brewster) the jugglers of the 
east can and do now perform. In the fourth, 
an attempt to produce the lowest form of 
life, they fail. From the whole statement 
one inference is safe, that the daring am- 
bition of the priestly chymists and anatom- 
ists had been led from the triumphs of 
embalming and chicken-hatching (imitat- 
ing and assisting the production of life,) to 
a Frankenstein experiment on the vital fluid 
and on the principle of life itself, perhaps to 
experiments like those (correctly or incor- 
rectly) ascribed to Mr. Crosse, in the hope 
of creating, not reviving, the lowest form of 
animal existence.— Westminster Review. 


LITERARY RESPONSIBILITY. 


Tue assertion is hardly necessary that the 
end and aim of all writers should be the ad- 
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vocacy of virtue and morality, and unfor- 
tunately few can deny that the advocacy is 
uncommon, and that when exceptions occur, 
the manner of conveying the matter too 
often frustrates the beneficial tendency of 
the design. The rarity is because men best 


qualified for the task almost invariably pur- 
sue a course of literature calculated to obtain 
present fame or present emolument, and the 
failure of those who do seek to advance the 
doctrine of the duties of life is because judg- 
ment is wanting in the manner of treating 
the subject, and virtue is too often made to 
appear cold and uninteresting. If the rarity 
of the one and the failure of the other could 
be at all lessened by exposing the causes 
which produce them, good would result; 
and as it is part of our creed that every sen- 
timent which emanates from the human 
mind should have good for its design, we 
will briefly attempt the exposition. 

When an author writes for the moral in- 
struction of society, he is so impressed with 
the truth of his subject that he neglects to 
bestow those pains on the composition that 
are ever requisite for success. He feels so 
strongly the beauty of his doctrine, that he 
leaves it unadorned, and though it may be 
actually thus adorned the more, he should 
remember that the bare maxim will not be 
received unless recommended by the em- 
bellishment of literary attainments. He 
addresses himself in language of so com- 
pletely an ethical style, that he excludes the 
very portion of the community whom it is 
most essential to correct; and he dismays 
‘by the too early display of restrictive rules, 
and by the semblance of severity, which 
would not be deemed such, did he lead to 
its examination by progressive means. From 
these causes he too often finds his most salu- 
tary maxims set aside; but how different 
would the result be if he painted virtue 
arrayed in smiles instead of frowns, and in 
such colours as to make those whom he ad- 
monishes, love her. Without detracting 
from her simplicity, to use a language, 
while employed in her praises, that associ- 
ates literary gratifications. Surely this would 
be an innocent means to achieve a great 
utility, and how much more salutary is the 
instruction likely to become when arrayed 
in the dress of an old friend, but who, 
under the garb of only a mere entertaining 
comprsion. proves a Mentor to the Tele- 
machus! 

To be successful, the moralist should pro- 
duce his whole powers of mind to pen the 
absorbing tale of interest, that he may gain 
the ear of that large class—the mere story 
reader. He should evince erudition to ar- 
rest the attention of the inquiring scholar, 
and he should take infinite pains with his 
style, his composition, his subject, and 
should polish the whole to stand the ordeal 
of the world’s criticism, and he must _inter- 
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mix a moral design in all these compatible 
ingredients, and then he will ensure success, 
simply because he has produced evidences 
of intellect, and many who did not at first 
perceive the moral for the gilding; will have 
been forced to read a lesson of morality, 
inasmuch as it was inseparable from the 
talents which attracted their attention and 
led them to the perusal. 

A man of this description, who 
the power and will employ it in the cause of 
virtue, is, as we before affirmed, most rarely 
found, and solely because vanity, or the 
higher grade of vanity—their ambition, is 
so adherent in the mind. Thus authors 
choose other themes more calculated to 
gratify it, while the exalted desire is for- 
gotten, the principle of mind is wanting, 
and while the taste of those low in the scale 
of mental organization is pleased, the grati- 
fiers themselves are mentally debased. 

There can be nothing that so much in- 
fluences the morals of a country as the style 
of its literature; and the avidity with which 
certain classes of works are perused, or the 
carelessness with which others are treated, 
is a fair criterion of the taste that is 
abroad. 

The health of the body almost entirely 
depends upon the aliment that nourishes it, 
and the sanity of the mind is equally due to 
the nutriment that supports it. If the cor- 
poreal aliment in the one case stimulates 
without nourishing, Ge piste is gratified, 
but the body impoverished; and if the 
mental nutriment in the second case excites 
without supporting, the taste is pleased, but 
the mind impaired, and the moral man 
would degenerate, as would the physical. 
It is thus that the moral world is affected 
by the literature of the day, and as virtue 
depends on morality, the virtues of man- 
kind may diminish or increase according to 
the quality of .works disseminated ; and if 
this conclusion be allowed, what a degree of 
responsibility rests on authors of a country. 

It should be a universal and recognised 
rule that every individual member of society 
ought to contribute his aid to the general 
good of the community, and those who from 
taste or necessity pursue a literary career 
are thus more accountable than the rest, be- 
cause their sentiments are promulgated, 
which will spread good or evil according to 
the doctrine they advance. 

Such being the case, it as much behoves 
men to guide their mental: conduct into 
honourable and virtuous paths, as it is re- 
quisite to be honourable and virtuous in the 
physical intercourse with the world; and 
lightly as men think of writing solely for 
popularity or pecuniary gain, it is mental 
prostitution of the worst kind, because in- 
tellect is a gift. beyond all else divine, and 
to.employ.a. divine. gift in the encourage- 

ment of crime or folly is crime and folly in 
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— and most unpardonable because most 


cause uf congratulation has the 
author who has built his fame upon a suc- 
eession of “fashionable novels,” in which 
he has mirrored and glossed over the petty 
follies of human nature, as a written copy 
for future generations, supposing he has 
brought his whole powers of mind to the 
task? Exactly commensurate with the pains 
he has bestowed, is the moral es in 
bestowing it, for he has employed the di- 
vine part of man in disseminating sentiments 
tending to debase it. What reason for self- 
tion has the poet, who, with the finest 
cy, the richest store of disciplined imagi- 
nation, and who has acquired the most ex- 
tended fame—has he not greater cause for 
grief rather than pleasure, and for debase- 
ment more than pride, if he has a led 
to the baser passions of mankind, if he has 
touched the chords of sensual sympathy in- 
stead of the finer strings of mind? In short, 
if he has devoted his talents, however splen- 
did, to a bad cause, instead of a good one, 
what cause of gratulation has he then? Is 
it gratifying to know that though his own 
generation praise him, the next will suffer 
by the pernicious records he has left? 
- In brief, then, it is not only the duty of 
every man who pursues literature, and who 
spreads his opinions abroad, to be careful of 
the quality of that which he disseminates, 
but every thought he expresses, and every 
syllable he pens, should be to exalt the 
minds of those who will him. He 
should shew at all times that virtue is the 
only true philosophy, the real meaning of 
the philosopher’s stone, and the pursuit of 
its discovery not an Utopian occupation to 
the virtuous man, and that it is the secret 
of every happiness in an ethical and mun- 
dane sense. But while this be his design, 
let him rot neglect the manner of complet- 
ing it. Let him remember there is nothing 
so dan to his purpose as moral laws 
enforced with austerity, and as virtue made 
to appear but the cold restriction of all the 
enjoyments of life, while in reality she ang- 
ments the relish for innocent pleasures and 
makes vicious ones cease to be gratifying. 
If he write the novel, virtue can shine in 
its pages without deteriorating from its in- 
terest. If he be a poet, his melody is not 
less harmonious by his theme being a most 
lovely one. If he excels in the drgma, the 
gradual development of happiness by means 
of virtue will not deduct from its excellence, 
and if he criticise the works of others, let 
him be merciless to those who mirror the 
petty vices and frivolities of human nature, 
or who add to crime by its iture. 
There is en of vice spread abroad in 
the real world, without increasing ‘it by its 
exhibitions in imaginary and fictitious life. 
las, 
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Pew Books. 


What to Observe; or, The Traveller’s. Re- 
membrancer. By J. R. Jackson. 


Tuts is an admirable book ; its is to 
int out to the uninitiated traveller what 
e should observe, and to remind-the one 
who is well informed, of many objects 
which, but for a remembrancer, mi 
escape him. And although its ostensible 
object is, to give travellers the best infor- 
mation of the means by which they will be- 
come acquainted with the phical 
features, natural capabilities, social state, 
and political condition of the countries 
through which they pass, it is likewise 
well calculated to direct the studies of the 
general reader; the subjects are so nume- 
rous, so well arranged, and the style is re- 
markable for clearness and ision. But 
this p would have been still better 
pearl ol ged the author indicated more 
profusely the sources, whence further infor- 
mation on each of the subjects could be de- 
rived. As a specimen of his manner, we 
extract a portion of the section on painting : 
“Landscapes are a branch of painting found 
everywhere, and which, more than any 
other, is influenced by locality. It is very 
natural that the painter should transfer to 
his canvass the scenes which he has most 
frequently before his eyes, and, all else 
being equal, the more the country abounds 
in beautiful or picturesque scenery, so much 
the more will landscape painting be culti- 


vated. 

“The general aspect of a country exercises 
a more cowettil” sated influence than is 
generally imagined. Watelet says, ‘ The 
character of the climate which modifies the 
scenery of a country, also influences the 
ideas, the manners, and the occupations, of 
its inhabitants ; whence there results a very 
marked difference in the works of the 
painters of different countries.’ This ob- 
servation is particularly applicable to Jand- 

and the same author further says, 
«The imagination of an Italian landscape 
painter will naturally be stored with the 
rich scenery of his country, the beautiful 
edifices which adorn it, and those imposing 
ruins which attest the truth of all that his- 
torians and poets have written concerning 
their former splendour ; mountains and their 
torrents, waving hills, lakes, and fertile val- 
leys, naturally form the groundwork of 
Italian landscapes ; noble edifices, temples, 
monuments old and ruined, or modern and 
majestic, supply the accessories.’ 

“ Be it observed, however, that nature in 
vain offers to artists the most exquisite 
models, if they know not how to appreciate 
them. In this respect a very great deal 
depends on the institutions of a country, * 
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which either leave the people in that happy 
state of feeling, and allow them the leisure 
requisite for enjoying the beauties of nature, 
or paralyze all natural influences by ficti- 
tious constraints, or a sense of social 
misery. The climate by permitting a 
great part of the day being spent in the 
open air, or by confining us to our houses, 
operates powerfully on our sympathy for 
the beauties of the country; producing, 
however, contrary or similar effects, accord- 
ing to cireumstances. Theclimate of Eng- 
land keeps people much within doors, and 
the artificial life of this industrious nation 
would seem little favourable to a love of 
thecountry. Butwhile the necessary atten- 
tion to business confines the industrious 
Englishman to his counting-house. or his 
manufactory, and the peer and the parlia- 
ment man to their attendance at the senate, 
they fly eagerly for dissipation and health 
to the rich fields and woodland retreats. A 
pride also in territorial possessions, a lively 
interest in agricultural pursuits, and a lurk- 
ing fondness for baronial life, linked with 
reminiscences of feudal power, inspire a 
general fondness for the country and its 
beauties; and hence landscapes are in great 
esteem among the English. The French, 
says Watelet, take.no real interest in rural 
scenes and country manners. Claude and 
Poussin belong rather to the Roman than 
to the French school of painting, and of the 
comparatively few landscapes painted by 
the French, few exhibit native scenery; 
they are imaginary productions or copies of 
foreign wor 

“Tf, then, artists themselves, whose inte- 
rest should lead them tostudy the sites of their 
own country (and there are few countries 
which do not afford abundant beauties), pay 
little or no attention to them, we cannot 
expect to find in the country a general taste 
for landscape, or the moral sentiments and 
habits which inspire it, Hence it may be 
concluded that in countries where landscapes 
are uncommon, and where those which do 
exist represent views taken from other 
countries, the institutions have in a great 
measure diverted the people from their true 
interests by inspiring fictitious manners in 
the place of natural tastes ; or that some 
other cause has operated to draw the gene- 
ral mind from rural labours and country 
life. 

“ But even where landscapes abound they 
may be of two very distinct characters, the 
beautiful or the sublime; that is to say, 
they may be in the style of the smiling 
beauties of Claude, or the picturesque sub- 
limity of Salvator Rosa, and according as 
the one or the other prevails, we may judge 
the national character: to be directed in pre- 
ference towards the beautiful and the grace- 
ful, or towards the gloomy and the sublime. 

“ England, it must be confessed, is most 
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fortunately circumstanced, both and 
physically, for excelling, not ony mld 
scape painting, but in other of the 
art. its insular position, the view of 


such busy scenes: in —_-s English 
possess every requisite composition 
of the most beautiful sea-pi For land- 
scape also, no country is richer in variety 
of views. The principality of Wales, the 
north of Scotland, present the most im- 
posing masses of rocks piled into a thousand 
forms, as various as they ate sublime. The 
county of Cumberland abounds in romantic 
lakes, and the whole fingeeis a country 
most gracefully undulated ; its beauties of 
detail are equally abundant and superior ; 
its vegetation is of uncommon richness ; 
the monarch of the forest, there attains 
its utmost parargey and contributes 

ly to embellish the landscape; cattle, 
sheep, &c., display the perfection of their 
pte sr a’ back of un- 
eq green; modern ces of great 
magnificenee, and the most Legere 
views of abbeys and castles, are thickly 
strewn over the face of the country. Health, 
cleanliness, and content, distinguish 


appearance of his cottage 
the richness of the soil; and finally, if 
Great Britain does not possess the bright 
sunshine of Italy, her sky is far better 
suited for varying the chiaroscuro of her ad- 


mirable p ts. The English should 
therefore, in fact do, excel in land- 
scape painting. 


“Nor is it for sea-pieces and landscapes 
alone that England possesses peculiar ad- 
vantages; she has also every requisite for 
the production of the finest historical pic- 
tures, The history of no country in the 
world affords a greater. abundance of sub- 
jects worthy ofthe art. Indeed, as Levesque 
has written, ‘The English school will be 
distinguished by the noblest parts of the art, 
judgment in composition, beauty of form, 
elevation of ideas, and truth of ex ion. 
Beauty will form a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the English school, because it is 
common to be con- 
stantly before the eyes of the artist. Ifthis 
beauty be not precisely that of the antique, 
it is, perhaps, no way inferior to it. The 
English school will be disti by 
truth of because national liberty 
permits the full and natural display of the 
passions. It will cere te simplicity and 
not be spoiled by rical affectation, ex- 
aggeration, and false. graces, because the 
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English manners are themselves simple and 
unaffected.’ 

“England moreover a greater 
number of the finest specimens of the great 
masters, and talent once acknowledged does 
not fail of encouragement. With all this, 
however, neither painting nor the other fine 
arts are cultivated in England as they de- 
serve to be; the reason for which, as given 
by artists themselves, fully corresponds with 
the sentiment of Watelet already mentioned, 
‘ That eK wealth is an enemy to the fine 
arts.’ In England, the opinion prevails 
that enough is done for the encouragement 
of talent when it is paid, not with esteem 
and consideration, but with money only. 
The nation in general is not imbued with 
the importance of the fine arts and of their 
moral influence.” 


Che Gatherer. 


Education.—Surely, some more facile and 
successful method of instructing youth in 
the Latin tongue is yet a desideratum? 
The dry compression of Cornelius Nepos, 
and the downright crabbedness of some 
parts of Phedrus, are not calculated to al- 
lure young minds to become enamoured of 
the Soman classics. Grammar, the philo- 
sophy of language, is a terribly spiked six- 
bar gate to scramble over at the very 
threshold of our efforts. What abstract 
notion has the sharpest youth of a noun- 
substantive, an adjective, a gerund, a supine, 
&c.? But he must plunge chin-deep into 
them ere he turn over the pages of the first 
author. And in translating, might not easy 
literal versions of popular passages, of a 

phic or dramatic description, in Eng- 
lish history, be made subservient to a 
quicker mastery of the language itself? 
What does a lad of nine years of age care, 
or understand, about consuls, eediles, lictors, 
and heathen mythology? Of the latter, a 
quiet word, in sober sadness. Why are the 
names (but these are nothing compared 
with the recorded actions) of gods and god- 
desses transferred, in a body, to the end of 
Latin dictionaries? Why are youthful 
eyes suffered to glance over such details of 
absurd and vicious narratives!—such a 
compound of fraud, profligacy, and mon- 
strosity! Were I to narrate my own ex- 
perience, in others as well as myself, these 
remarks might assume the sterner form of 
an unanswerable monitor.—Dibdin’s Remi- 
niscences of a Literary Life, (1836) vol. i. 
p. 56. 

Extraordinary Crop of Wheat, self-sown.— 
Mr. W. White, of Hynds Farm, Yolton, in 
the parish of Silverton, in this county, has 
a field of wheat, of four acres, which has 
sown itself by the corn poop Keon the 
ears at the last harvest. Mr. White’s in- 
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tention was to have sown this field with 
turnips, but conceiving the ploughing up 
such blades of wheat as presented them- 
selves would be a species of destruction; he 
determined to risk the matter, and the result 
is a crop of wheat such as has not its 
parallel in the parish, some of the ears being 
nearly a quarter of a yard in length. The 
most respectable judges calculate there will 
be from 25 to 80 bushels per acre; and 
curiosity leads numbers to the spot to view 
it. It will be sufficiently ripe to cut in less 
than a fortnight, should the weather prove 
favourable.—Devonport Telegraph. 


Trish Loyalty.— An extraordinary in- 
stance of the enthusiastic and devoted 
loyalty of the Irish people occurred in 
Dundalk, during the election for the county 
of Louth. When the band struck up the 
national anthem, the immense multitude 
with one accord knelt down, and remained 
in that posture till the anthem was con- 
cluded, after which they gave three hearty 
cheers for Her Majesty the Queen.—Dro- 
gheda Argus. 


A Steam Organ is stated, in the Belgian 
newspapers, to have been invented by M. 
Sax. 


Longevity in Skye.—The population of 
the parish of Snizort, according to the 
recent census, is 3177. The proportion of 
the sexes is 1406 males, and 1771 females. 
Of this number there are now living 46 
individuals above 80 years of age, 7 above 
90 years, and 2 have even attained the 
patriarchal age of 103 and 104 years 
respectively, whose united ages amount to 
3875 years, a decided proof of the salubrity 
of Skye, and of the bleak hills of Snizort in 
particular, notwithstanding its general hu- 
midity. There is one couple in the southern 
end of the parish, of the name of McKinnon, 
who have had 16 children, 14 of whom are 
now living, 7 sons and 7 daughters, and the 
youngest son is clanishly named Kinnon 
and McKinnon. The prolific mother 
suckled 15 of them. The population of 
Snidyont in 1831 was 3487, shewing a 
decrease of 310. This is to he accounted 
for by the landed proprietors verging a 
number of small farms into one, which 
drives many of the small tenantry and their 
families annually into foreign lands. 


Negro Hunting.—The following is copied 
from an Albany paper of May 29, 1841 :— 
Notice: the subscriber would inform the 
citizens of Alabama and Mississippi, that he 
has dogs for the purpose of trailing and 
catching runaway negroes. His terms are 
five dollars a-day for hunting—if he catches 
the negro, twenty dollars. Any person 
wishing his services may find him at Mr. 
John, 18, Shesarus, near Livingston, Sunter 
county, Alabama.—James W. Bell. 
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